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genii of wild nature is seen in the opening lines of 
the first book of the Georgics, where Virgil invokes— 
“ Vos, o clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ccelo quz ducitis annum ; 
Liber et alma Ceres, 
* + + + + 

Et vos, agrestiim preesentia numina, Fauni, 

Ferte simul Faunique pedem, Dryadesque puellz.” 

3. In spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary, there can hardly be a doubt that Virgil had 
the mysteries in view when he wrote the sixth 
book of the Aineid. In line 258, “ Procul, o procul 
este profani,” is a literal translation of the hiero- 
phant’s éxas €xas éore BeBnAor. Virgil’s de- 
scriptions of Elysium and Tartarus have no more 
resemblance to those of Homer than they have to 
one another; the difference is one of design, and 
Virgil draws the materials of his description from 
the mystic ¢wraywyia. His description of the 
pursuits of the heroes in Elysium corresponds 
minutely to that given by Pindar, Fragm. 95, and 
Aristophanes, Ranae, 154, of the state of the 
initiated after death, and the prominence which he 
gives to Museus, the reputed founder of the 
mysteries, points to the same conclusion. His 
conception of the rivers of hell as marshy sloughs 
is also drawn from the scenery of the “ mystical 
drama,” as is shown by Plato, Phaedo, 68 C, Aris- 
tophanes, Ranae, 143. Virgil’s catalogue of crimes 
for which the guilty soul is confined to Erebus is 
a literal transcription of those enumerated by 
Aristophanes, Ranae, 146, as excluding from the 
paradise of the initiated. And finally the curious 
doctrine of metempsychosis in lines 745-52 re- 
appears in a slightly altered form in Plato's 
Phaedrus, 248 E, and Pindar, Olymp. ii. 68, in both 
which passages the whole imagery is drawn from 
the mysteries. A. Gray. 

Jesus Coll. Camb. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD (FRANCOIS DUKE OF), 

PRINCE OF MARSILLAC. 
** War, Literature, Philosophy. ‘ Tria juncta in uno.’” 

The celebrated author of the Réfle rions Morales 
was son of Francis the fifth of that name, who was 
the first Duke of La Rochefoucauld ; he was born in 
1613, and died 17th March, 1680. His first educa- 
tion had been neglected, like that of all the “Grands 
Seigneurs” of that period, but he was richly gifted 
by nature, and,as Madame de Maintenon said of him, 
“Tl avoit une physionomie heureuse, l’air grand, 
beaucoup d’esprit et peu de savoir.” Through his 
elevated rank and high personal qualities he was, 
at an early age, mixed up with the love-intrigues 
and political factions so prevalent during the long 
and agitated administrations of Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin. His passion for the beautiful and 
ambitious Duchess of Longueville drew him for a 
while headlong into the absurd wars of the Fronde ; 
but having quarrelled with his too amorous heroine, 








and actually been nearly blinded by a shot in an ep. 
gagement, he parodied the lines he had applied to her 
from the tragedy of Aicyon (I gave them lately), — 
“Pour mériter son cceur, pour plaire 4 ses beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, je l’aurais faite aux Dieux,” 
into,— 

“Pour mériter ce coeur, qu’enfin je connois mieux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, j’en ai perdu les yeux.” 

He has been judged most favourably by the 
charming Madame de Sévigné, and very severely 
by the passionate Cardinal de Retz. : 

Voltaire gives, I think, a true estimate of his 
literary works, thus: “Les Mémoires de Ig 
Rochefoucauld sont lus et l’on sait par cceur ses 
Pensées.” The following autograph letter of his, 
written much about the same time and on the 
same subject as the one in my note on Turenn 
and Ann of Austria, isa good specimen of that 
love of mystery, intrigue, and hair-breadth "scapes 
La Rochefoucauld delighted in. It is addressed 
to Madame de Sillery. In it he speaks of Cardinal 
Mazarin, of the arrest of the Princes (Condé, Conti, 
and Longueville), of the Duchesse d’Aiguillon 
(Mary Magdalen, niece of Cardinal Richelieu), of 
Madame de Richelieu ; and the phrase “On me 
presse fort de le faire” evidently applies to 
Madame de Longueville. This letter likewise 
shows to advantage his conciliating spirit, and 
that, if he was prompt in getting into broils, he was 
quicker in trying to get others out 

The P.S. is in a different handwriting from the 
well-known one of La Rochefoucauld. I should 
like to know whose it is, and for that purpose give 
it in fac-simile. The address to Madame de 
Sillery and the small seals (which have been 
torn by the silken string) belong to the same 
person, and are not La Rochefoucauld’s. It is well 
known that the most endearing intimacy obtained, 
to the end of his life, between him and the Coun- 
tess de La Fayette, authoress of La Princess de 
Cloves (lately mentioned in “N. & Q.”). He was 
a contributor to it. 

Here is the copy of La Rochefoucauld’s letter and 
the P.S. 

“ Je pars presentement pour faire le voiage dont nous 
parlasmes icy dernierement. Je ne scay quel en sem 
le succeds, mais on me presse fort de le faire, sats 
m’auoir mandé neantmoins aucune autre particularité 
que la bonne disposition du Parllement, mais comme les 
choses peuuent venir au point que le Cardinal sere 
contraint de faire sortir les Princes et que |'interest de 
Madame d’ Aiguillon peut estre vn obstacle a leur liberté 
par milles raisons que vous voies mieux que moy, Je croy 
quil seroit advantageux, pour elle et pour tout le monde, 
qu’elle ne creut point estre ireconciliable auec M° le 
Prince, cest pourquoy sy vous voies jour & luy faire 
comprende que les choses peuuent sortir par vostre 
moien de ceste aigreur la, je croy qu'il seroit bien 
apropos de le faire, sy elle veut aussy se radoucir pou 
M* de Richelieu. Je suis assuré quelle est disposee * 
relascher de ses interets tout autant qu’on le peut desirer 
pour auoir la paix et l’amitié de M™ d’Aiguillon. Je 
vous mande tout cecy auec la haste d'un homme quy e# 
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fort presse. Vous en vseres comme il vous plaira et me 
feres Ihonneur de croire que persone nest plus entierement 
a vous que moy. . 

“Ce n'est point homme que vous fistes venir, ny quy 
m’a escrit, mais vne persone a quy les mesmes gens quil 
deuoit voir ont parile. 


$ 
“Oe 14° Januier (1651).” 
P. A. L. 
Miss O’Nertt.—Mr. Walter Donaldson writes 


to us, stating that in 1811 he was a member of the 
Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, when Miss O'Neill 
made her first appearance there. It was in a comic 
character, the Widow Cheerly, in Cherry’s Soldier’s 
Daughter. In Ireland, however, as in England, 
her great triumph was in Juliet. In Dublin, 
Conway played Romeo, and Percy Farren, Mer- 
cutio. In London she had the same Romeo, but 
Richard Jones was the Mercutio. Mr. Donaldson 
adds, that when Miss Walstein was brought out at 
Drury Lane to oppose Miss O'Neill, the former 
accomplished and ably-taught actress “was on the 
shady side of forty,” so that she wanted the youth- 
ful beauty of her triumphant young rival ; but 
Miss Walstein threw all the actresses of her day into 
the shade, as far as the part of Lady Townly was 
concerned. The dignity, ease, and refinement of 
the true lady were natural to her. The above is 
the substance of Mr. Donaldson’s letter, in which 
he also states that he was an established actor 
when Mr. Buckstone made his début on the Peck- 
ham stage, as Count Montalban, in the Honey- 
While the subject is before us, we may as 
well add that Miss O’Neill was not the original 
Bianca in Milman’s Fazio. She was the first who 
played Bianca in London ; but Miss Somerville 
afterwards Mrs. Alfred Bunn) had previously 
played the character, at Bath. The 
Milman’s tragedy there caused its being brought 
out at Covent Garden. We have an impression 
that Fazio had been acted at two or three pro- 
Vincial theatres before it was successfully produced 


at Bath. Ep. 


moon, 


success of 


A Narvrauist.—I have a lion monkey, pre- 
served by T. Hall in 1810, now in excellent preser- 
vation. On the back of the case is pasted a printed 
bill, from which it appears that he was not only 
4 first-rate taxidermist, but a most ingenious 
mechanician as well—probably a better master of 
those arts than of English. I transcribe the bill, 
on the two upper corners of which appear masonic 
symbols :— 

“To the Curious Observers of Natural Phenomena. 

T. Hatt, 
Well known to the Virtuosi as the first Artist in 
Europe for stuffing and preserving all kinds of Birds, 
, Fish, and Reptiles, so as to resemble the atti- 
tudes and perfections of Life, respectfully informs the 
Public, that, by a method peculiar to himself, he now 









makes the Sturrep Brrps Stne as though they were 
alive. Specimens of his surprizing Art may be seen at 
the Finsbury Museum, opposite Finsbury Terrace, City 
Road, Finsbury Square, London, now open for the in- 
spection of those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to 
favour him with their company ; it consists of a Grand 
Groupe of Stuffed Singing Birds, Singing their wild notes 
as natural as Life, far excelling them that was sold at 
the Custom House; besides several Hundreds of Birds, 
Beasts, Ir ects, and Reptiles, in high preservation, from 
all parts of the Known World. He has likewise pur- 
chased, at a great expence, some of the scarcest Curio- 
sities from the late Leverian Museum. Admittance 6d. 
each. 





“ Written by a Lady, on seeing Hall's Grand 
Zooneeroph ylacium. 

What lovely plumage now arrests the eye. 
All the variety of earth and sky, 
Without defect, again our senses meet, 
And nature here by art is made complete ; 
Here the sweet songsters of the wood and grove, 
The birds that in domestic circles move, 
And beasts untamed or those of milder mood, 
That range the field or lurk within the wood, 
All feast the sight ; but what is this I hear? 
What new amazement strikes the listening ear! 
The Notes of Birds do here the bird survive, 
They ‘re made to sing as though they were alive, 
"Tis real, for here deception has no part, 
*Tis nature still improved by nicer art ; 
Artists in merit have their due degrees, 
While some surprise us, others barely please 
But in this line we yield the palm to Hart, 
Whom truth must own has now excelled them a‘i 


N.B. All sorts of Curiosities Bought and Sold. 


Dean & Monday, Printers, 35, Threadneedle Street.” 
W. J. BERNHARD SMITH. 
Temple. 


Dr. WitiiaMs’s Liprary.—I do not think that 
it is generally known that there is an admirable 
library in London, very accessible, and containing 
books which are not readily obtainable elsewhere— 
I mean Dr. Williams’s Library, in Queen’s Square, 
Bloomsbury. Mr. Hunter, the curator, is &@ most 
courteous and intelligent gentleman ; and it has 
been areal pleasure to me to find such a retreat for 
one’s literary labours. It is a noble collection of 
books and MSS. There is the finest first folio 
Shakspeare I have ever seen. Literary students 
will receive a hearty welcome from the most 
liberal-minded and courteous librarian I have ever 
met with. I trust this note will be of service to 
literature, as I am afraid many are ignorant of the 
value of this most useful institution. 

Ricuarp Hooper. 


Tue Rieut oF THE CiTIZENS OF DUBLIN TO THE 
Puenix Parx.—The following passage has lately 
come under my notice in a MS. in the British 
Museum (Egerton, 76, p. 331). It is of interest at 
the present time, when so much public clamour 
and controversy exists about the rights of the 
people to use the parks for popular demonstra- 
tions :-— 
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“ Ordered to attend at the Courts on 17 Nov. 1783 as 
Deputy Surveyor or General of Lands with the Book of 
Dublin co. which comprised (inter alia) Sir William 
Petty’s Doun admeasurement of the Contents and Bounds 
of the Phoenix Park, and to give evidence touching the 
right of the Crown to those lands, a grant of part thereof 
having been previously made to John Blaquire Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Earl Harcourt, for 
inclosing and erecting thereon a Lodge for the Chief 
Secretary, in consequence whereof a suit was instituted 
against the Crown by Napper Tandy, Eduard Newenham 
and others ‘free Citizens,’ incipient united Irishmen, for 
incroachments on the rights and liberties of the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin whose property and privileges were 
injured and unjustly effected by such grant. In ascer- 
taining the right of the Crown to make such grant it 
clearly was proved from the Doun Survey that in 1657 
the Phenix Park contained but 467 acres lying at both 
sides of the Liffey, upon 64 acres of which, on the South, 
the Royal Hospital was built, when on the North side 
about 403 acres remained belonging to the Crown and to 
which were added 1356 acres according to a Survey of 
Bernard Seale taken in 1776 the content then was 1759 
acres—) r—22 p. statute measure, it was fully proved 
also, that these additions had been purchased from divers 
persons about 1666 or 1667 by the Crown, and that 
Government, at pleasure, had often prevented the admis- 
sion of Citizens and Carriages thro’ the Park, by ordering 
the Rangers and Keepers to lock the gates against them 
from time immemorial. After many and futile argu- 
ments on part of those ‘free Citizens’ (some or all of 
whom were afterwards Rebels, United Irishmen and Out- 
laws) they at this trial eseaped with the disgrace of a 
non-suit only, and rendered thereafter for ever, the right 
of the Crown indisputable to the entire estate and pos- 
session of the Phoenix Park.” 

This account was written by the well-known 
James Hardiman. R. C. 

Cork. 


Curious Durcu Custom.—A publication, en- 
titled Homes, Haunts, and Works of Rubens, 
Vandyke, &c., London, 1871, mentions the follow- 
ing custom : 

“At Haarlem, it is a custom on the birth of a child 
to affix to the principal door, to denote the event, a pin- 
cushion, which is constructed of red silk, covered with 
lace, and deeply fringed. The sex of the child is defined 
by a small piece of white paper placed between the lace 
and cushion if it isa girl, but the absence of all mark 
denotes a boy.” 

Mr. Fairholt observes : 

“ This custom has other and solid advantages; it not 
only prevents intrusive curiosity, but for a certain period 
the house is protected from actions for debt, no bailiffs 
dare molest it, no soldiers can be billeted on it, and when 
troops march past, the drums invariably cease to beat. 
This custom is traditionally reported to have originated 
owing to the death of a merchant’s wife, whose house 
had been entered noisily and rudely by officers on the 
occasion of his bankruptcy during the confinement.” 

J. MANnveEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 


AvusTrRaLIAn Currency.—The new Mint has 
just been opened in Melbourne, and there is an 
authentic report afloat that the Home Govern- 
ment has under consideration the expediency of 
having all the gold coin of the realm minted here. 

































































Our new sovereign is as handsome a coin as a 
Englishman could wish to handle. And th 
sovereign has been our standard circulating mediyp 
since Victoria was first planted. Dollars (except. 
ing as cabinet curiosities) are as unknown amongst 
us as grizzly bears. Yet a writer in the Edinbu 
Review for April, 1871 (art. on “ Applications of 
Photography”), gravely informs his readers that 
in a recent civil action in the Victorian law court 
the damages were laid at 2,000 “dollars”! This 
slip ought not to have escaped the editor. 

D. Bua. 

Melbourne. 


Borrowed Days.—The following Staffordshin 
rhymes on the borrowed days of the month may 
be thought worthy of a place in “ N. & Q”’— 

“ March borrowed of April, April borrowed of May, 

Three days, they say. 

One rained, and one snew, 

And the other was the worst day that ever blew.” 

A. D. HL 

HvuMAN SKIN STRETCHED ON A Drum.—A late 
query reminds me of the famous Bohemian chief, 
in the wars of the Hussites, J. Troknov, better 
known by the name of Ziska (from his being blind 
of one eye). He died of the plague in 1424, when 
his adherents, it is said, stretched his skin ons 
drum, the sound of which, they pretended, had the 
virtue to frighten their enemies out of their wits 


and put them to flight. PAL 


Dean Swirt anp Lorp Patmerstoy.—lt is 
very usual to attribute the following sentiment to 
the late Lord Palmerston: 

“ Whoever could make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” 

It occurs in Gulliver's Travels, p. 129, vol. i, Ist 
edit., 1726. Fitz Ricwarp. 


Locat Distrxctions.—The following lines I 
found scratched on a pane of glass in the mes 
room window at “Ould Kinsale” Barracks i 
1839 :— 

“Sligo is the Devil’s place, 
And Mullingar is worse, 
Longford is a shocking hole, 
To Boyle I give my curse ; , 
Sut of all the towns I ere was in, 
Bad luck to ‘ Ould Kinsale.’” : 
Fre. 


Tue Errects or WeatHEeR on Historical 
Events.—It is so certain that important events m 
history have been influenced or produced by the state 
of the weather at a particular time, that, with the 
kind permission of the Editor of “N. & Q, I 
would suggest that a series of most valuable facts 
might be gradually collected, if the readers of that 
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yery useful publication would, whenever they meet 
with any notice of the weather having had a direct 
influence upon any event, or having been very 
anusual at any time prior to 1700, communicate to 
him the information and its source, in as few words 
as possible, perhaps in a similar shape to this :-— 
“In France, great heat, August, 1619. 
cold and snow, February, 1621.” 
Bentivoglio’s Letters, pp. 190, 197, 302. 
Raupu N, James, 


” ” 


Ashford, Kent. 


Derivation oF Worps.—From a note to 
“Essays on Political Economy,” by Mr. Ruskin, 
Fraser's Magazine, April, 1863, p. 461 :— 

“The derivation of words is like that of rivers; there 
is one real source, usually small, unlikely, and difficult to 
find, far up among the hills; then, as the word fiows on 
and comes into service, it takes in the force of other 
words from other sources, and becomes itself quite 
another word, after the junction—a word as it were of 
many waters, sometimes both sweet and bitter.” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Acony Cotumns.”—This is, so faras I have 
found, the earliest example of advertisements such 
as now appear in what are called the “agony 
columns” of newspapers. The Daily Post, Wed., 
Jan. 16, 1740, p. 2, col. 1, contains the follow- 


“Whereas on Monday morning, a young lady, about 
nineteen years of age, big with child, left her relations, 
who are inconsolable least any misfortune should have 
happen’d to her, this is to desire that she will return 
again, and she will be very kindly reciev'd; or let them 
know that she is in being, to prevent distraction in the 
family.” 


Painful as these things always are, one likes 
the kindly simplicity of the proffer to the 
wanderer, that on returning she would be “ very 
kindly ” received ; there is something very pitiable 
in the entreaty that “she” would “let them know 
that she is in being.” F. G. 8. 


Baptizinec A Betu.—In a volume, “ printed 
for Robert Clavell at the Peacock in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London,” in 1691, titled Observations 
on a Journy to Naples, &c., occurs the following 
incident :— 

“Tle tell you a Story that hapned at Bononia, and is 
of sufficient Antiquity, tho’ the memory thereof be still 
preserved fresh and entire. They had been Baptizing 
a Bell in the Church of S$. Proculo, which is an Abby of 
Benedictines, and after all the Ceremonies, Benedictions, 
and Prayers, that the Bell might do good to all, and hurt 
to no body; the first time of the Ringing of it, it fell 
upon the poor Sacristan or Sexton, that Rung it, and} 
who had taken more care and pains for the Solemn 
Sptiins of it, than to get it well Hung and Fastned, 
nd broke his Neck, together with itself into a thousand 
pieces. The Name of the Sacristan was Proculus, and 
this ingenious Distick was made to Celebrate the Memory 
of this Accident, which at this day is found Engraved 
upon a Stone, of a Foot Square, near to the Church 


‘Si procul & Proculo Proculi Campana fuisset : 
Jam procul 4 Proculo, Proculus ipse foret.’ 
The agreeableness of this Verse cannot be rendred in 
English, because of the Adverb Procul, which in our 
Language is not the same, and therefore will not com- 
port with the allusion; but the Sense of it, as well as it 
can be rendred, is this: 
‘If the Bell of S. Proculus had been far from Proculus, 
Proculus would at present be far from Proculus’ : 
that is, he would not as yet be Buried in that Place.” 
J. F.5S. G. 


Glasgow. 


Epritarus AT Bromuam, WILTS.— 
“ Henry Season, M.D. 
Who died Nov. y* 10th, 1775, 
Aged 82 years. 

“Tis not the Tomb in marble polished high, 
The sculptured urn or glittering trophies nigh, 
The classic Learning on an impious stone, 
Where Latin tells what English blushed to own, 
Can shroud the guilty from the eye of God, 
Incline his Balance or avert his Rod ; 

That Hand can raise the Cripple and the Poor 
Spread on the way or gathered at the Door, 
And blast the Villian, though to Altars fled, 
Who robs us living and insults us dead.” 

“ Evizasetn Eyre, the wife of Thomas Eyre, Gent., 
and daughter of John Yerbury, Gent., departed this 
life August 29th, 1637. 

“ Here lyes an Heire, who to an Heire was joined, 

And dying left a little Heire behind. 

Hard-hearted Death herein was somewhat mild, 

Hee tooke the mother, but hee spar’d the child; 

Yet the one’s more happy farre then is the other, 

The Child’s an Heire on Earth, in heav'n the mother, 

Where with triumphant Saints and Angells bright, 

Shee now enjoyes her blessed Saviour’s sight.” 
S. Rott. 


Queries. 
GILRAY’S CARICATURES. 

The other day I lighted on one of Gilray’s Cari- 
catures. Were they less utterly “ improducible,” 
they would form quite a Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, eighty years ago. 

One caricature represents “ A Flogging at West- 
minster School” (intending some proceeding in 
Parliament, which I have not skill enough to iden- 
tify). Can any of your readers, familiar with 
Gilray, tell me what it means ? 

The picture represents a capped and gowned 
master flogging (more scholastico) a capped and 
gowned boy. 

It is an additional puzzle to see the boy, not 
placed on a “ block,” nor horsed on another boy’s 
back, but laid across his master’s knee. 

Was this ultra-paternal mode ever really the 
custom at Westminster ! E. B. G. 


P.S. Nobody who knows Gilray will be asto- 
nished to hear that the flogging is depicted without 
any reserve at all. A row of other boys are repre- 
sented awaiting their turn in as forward a state of 





Door, where the thing hapned. 


preparation as possible. 
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Hewry VIII.: Historica, Facr.— 

“King Henry VIII. being petitioned to dismiss his 
Ministers and Council by the Citizens of London and 
many Boroughs, to relieve his oppressed subjects, made 
the Citizens this sagacious reply :—‘We, with all our 
Cabinet, think it right strange, that ye, who be but 
brutes, and inexpert folks, should tell us who be, and 
who be not, fit for our council.’”— The News, Oct. 31st, 
1819, p. 350, col. 2. 

Now, after a careful examination of the goodly 
store of interesting matter “anent” the “ Defender 
of the Faith” (/) contained in the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” I nowhere find any allusion to this 
strange reply. Was it an invention of Paulus 
Jovius, the “professed maker of impresses,” or 
really what it professes to be, “An Historical 
Fact”? If true, where may I find a record of the 
petition or the names of the citizens who under- 
took the presentation ! C. H. STEPHENSON. 

19, Ampthill Square. 


Cuartes I. anp Cromwetu.—In the Saturday 
Review of the 5th of October, 1872, in an article 
headed “The Theatres,” containing a criticism on 
a play called Charles I., lately produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the reviewer speaks of the dra- 
matist “ reviving against Cromwell the imputation 
that he offered to sell himself and his party to the 
King for an Earl’s title.” And in a later part of 
the same article it is said: “It is indeed true that 
this charge of bargaining for a title appears in 
contemporary pamphlets.” Are any of your 
readers able to give references to the “ contem- 
porary pamphlets” in which this charge of bar- 
gaining for a title appears? The generally received 
notion is, that the King made a proposal to Crom- 
well that he should be ennobled and receive the 
garter, and that Cromwell, whether seriously or 
not, at least in appearance, acquiesced in it; but 
that the proposal for the bargain came from the 
King. There is a highly dramatic story told of 
how Cromwell and his son-in-law, Ireton, inter- 
cepted a letter from Charles to his queen, in which 
His Majesty said that “the rogue instead of a 
silken garter, should be fitted with a hempen cord.” 
And it has been reported that this letter “ deter- 
mined his fate.” But one wants the authority for 
saying that Cromwell had “ offered to sell himself.” 

CCCXI. 

Manuscript TrREasvuRES.— Many manuscripts 
of many excellent poems (the autograph copies of 
the authors) are now in the hands of private 
persons. This I know from the fact of I myself 
yossessing the handwriting of Thomas Moore, 
Robert Southey, Samuel Rogers, Dr. Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination, Montgomery, the poet, 
and the late Charles Dickens, &c. 

Now, I doubt not there are many like me inj 
respect of possessing the handwritings of our most 
celebrated poets, who care nothing for them, but 
do not like to part from them, as they have had 








them for years. Now, I suggest to these people 
the propriety of either selling or presenting, accord- 
ing to their ability and humour, the whole of their 
autographs of great men to the British Museum, 
where they would be preserved, and might be seen 
any time by studious and worthy persons. The 
reason I do not set so good an example by present- 
ing my own is good, and strongly founded, but 
not to be explained. They will eventually become 
additions to the famous archives of Britain, and 
that ere long; but I wish to call the attention of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” to the danger of longer 
keeping such literary plums in their small libraries, 
Their primitive value is little, but the interest 
attached to them is great, as the handwriting is 
the nearest approach that can be found to a 
deceased author. The autograph copies of many 
of our finest poems are, to use a vulgarism, 
“ nobody knows where,” and few care to inquire 
of them. Two eminent men’s manuscripts have 
I inquired of from the public with no response. | 
require them, firstly, for a biographical work of 
mine on hand; and, secondly, for presentation to 
the British nation so soon as they shall have served 
my purpose. They are the manuscripts of Henry 
Kirke White and Dr. Nathan Drake, the critic. 
Of the former, I possess his epigram on Robert 
Bloomfield; and of the latter, several letters to 
various persons. I have searched the catalogues 
of the British Museum, Cambridge, and Oxford 
in vain. Unless there be (as I much doubt) some 
relatives of these men living, I see no chance 
of success, and think they perhaps have gone to 
the flames. Hundreds of manuscripts are burnt 
every year at my own instance, and I put the 
manuscripts of Kirke White and Dr. Drake in s 
list I have called “literary flambeaux.” I, how- 
ever, as a last resource, appeal for information of 
these manuscripts to the readers of “N. &Q,” 
and await a reply to my query. 
WaLTER BLOOMFIELD. 
Packington. 


“THe Fy 1s on THE TuRNips.”—Can any cor- 
respondent give me the words of this song! I 
desire also the words of another Somersetshire ditty, 
of which I remember a fragment, viz. :— 

“Some are fond of haymaking, 
And others they likes mowing, 
But give me the turnip hoeing.” 
Both songs are in the broad vernacular of “Z- 
merzet,” and are often sung by farmers’ men and 
country people. STEPHEN JACKSON. 


DurHam CATHEDRAL.— Will some one refer me 
to the passage, in either Johnson’s Life or W orks, 
in which the Doctor speaks of the “ rocky solidity 
and indeterminate duration” of this church! 

JONATHAN BovucuiER. 


“ Moruer Suipton’s Propuecy.”—I desire 0 
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know if the f jllowing prophecy is considered 
genuine; also where it was first published ?— 
= « AncIENT PREDICTION, 
(Entitled by popular tradition ‘ Mother Shipton’s 
Prophecy’), 
Published in 1448, republished in 1641. 
«Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the earth thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at the root of a tree. 
Through hills men shall ride, 
And no horse be at his side. 
Under water men shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 
In the air men shall be seen, 
In white, in black, in green ; 
Iron in the water shall float, 
As easily as a wooden boat. 
Gold shall be found and shown 
In a land that’s not now known. 
Fire and water shall wonders do, 
England shall at last admit a foe, 
The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 


Simeon RAYNER. 


Otp Inscription. — What is the meaning of 
the following inscription, cut on the keystone of a 
Norman doorway in Loxbean Church, Devon ?— 

+ AILMA 
RFECD 
omy 


Joun H. Buck. 


Tae Rev. Rany Kenyepy.—Washington Ir- 
ving, at the conclusion of his essay on Rural 
Life in England, quotes from a poem commenc- 
ing: 

“Through each gradation, from the castled hall, 

The city dome, the villa crowned with shade.” 

A foot-note states that the quotation is “From a 
poem on the death of the Princess Charlotte, by 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, M.A.” Where can I 
obtain some information about the rev. poet and 
his works ? Henry M. Fetsr. 


Arrer CuLLopen.—In the year after the battle 
of Culloden, Lords Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and 
Balmerino were brought to London, tried, and 
condemned. Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino 
were executed 18th August, 1746; Lord Cromartie 
was pardoned. What were the family names and 
clans of these lords, and who are their present 


descendants ? A. 5. 


_ Bayarp Tartor on THE TurKisH Bata.— 
Some “Opinions of Eminent Authors” are prefixed 
to the American edition of Erasmus Wilson’s 
treatise on the Turkish bath, and amongst them 
18 an extract from Bayard Taylor, commencing 
with, “No man can be called clean till he has 
bathed in the East.” Can any of your readers 


inform me in which of Mr. Taylor's works the 
above is to be found ? Joun PEARCE. 
London. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF Books IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Crentury.—Accepted Frewen, who was Arch- 
bishop of York, 1660-4, is represented in effigy 
upon his monument in the Minster. Behind him 
are his book-shelves, heavy with sculptured tomes, 
some standing upright, some lying on their sides, 
but all turning what I believe binders would call 
their fore-edges to the spectator. 

Can any one tell me if this was ever the usual 
mode of arranging books upon a shelf? Frewen’s 
volumes are represented with clasps, and if the 
titles of the works were engraved upon them, 
there would be no difficulty in finding what was 
wanted. Although our way of packing a library 
is much more sightly than that suggested above, I 
have my suspicion that (especially in these days of 
gas) our literary treasures are not nearly so safely 
housed as they may have been in 1660, An 
engraving of Frewen’s monument is to be seen in 
Drake’s York. Sr. SwitTHin. 


DUMBFOUNDERED OR DumprounDED.—Which 
is correct, and what is the exact derivation ? 


H. A. B. 


REGIMENTAL Bapces.—- The 20th Regiment 
wear roses on their shakoes in honour of the victory 
of Minden, fought in the Rose Gardens, on Ist 
August, 1759. 

The 22nd Regiment wore oak leaves on their 
shakoes at Aldershott on the 12th September, in 
honour of the battle of Dettingen. What other regi- 
ments have similar customs ? O. B. 

[On this subject we must refer O. B. to our general 
indexes. The whole subject has been most exhaustively 
treated ; indeed, the papers are too many to cite seriatim.] 


A “Sarecuarp.”—Will you enlighten me by 
explaining the following passage from a family 
correspondence in my possession? Date of the 
letter, July, 1746; writer, a lover, but of a very 
tender and respectful order, addressing his affianced 
one. The lady’s name is Elizabeth, but he prefers 
to call her Charissa and himself Fidelio:— 

“ One evening this week, as I happened to cast my 

eyes towards a window where they have often beheld 
the dearest object in the world, I saw as I verily thought 
my Charissa’s safeguard hung out to dry. This sight 
and the conclusion I drew from it put me at once into 
a flutter, from which I could not soon recover. .. . 
did not know Dorinda’s was of the same colour: at least 
I knew she had not been abroad ; but I afterwards found 
it had been lent to some neighbour.” 
What was a “safeguard” in the days of George 
the Second? Did ladies commonly hang them out 
from windows to dry? and what “conclusion” 
was a lover to draw from such suspension ? 





JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 
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ATTAINDER.—In the case of the attainder of 
the lord of a manor, when his estates would be 
escheated to the Crown, what became of the court- 
rolls of the manor and other title-deeds ? 

H, T, Exuacoms. 

Clyst St. George. 


Tennyson’s Porm “ GARETH AND LYNETTE.”-— 
“Tn letters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt.” 
Where is the Gelt, and what is the inscription 
referred to ? HorRAtTIvs. 
South Lodge, Prince’s Park. 


Lanan—Nasau.—tThe latter word is the reverse 
of the former. Is it so in the original Hebrew? 
Cruden, in his Concordance, gives the meaning of 
Laban as white, shining, gentle ; and of Nabal as 
fool, senseless, Will some correspondent kindly 
point out any other name or word in Hebrew 
which, by being read backwards, will give a reverse 
or different signification ? CLARRY. 


Surerstitions.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me information respecting super- 
stitions, &c., especially local and Yorkshire, regard- 
ing the days of the week ? R. W. Corwass. 

10, Park Row, Hull. 


Wreck or H.M.S. “Boreas” (Capt. Robert 
Scott)—I should be glad of some particulars of 
the wreck of the “ Boreas,” which took place on 
the Hannois Rocks, off Guernsey, November 29, 


1807. The Annual Reaister for that year does 
not seem to notice it. In Toone’s Chronology it is 
stated :— 


“The ‘ Boreas’ frigate of 32 guns, capt. Scott, was 
wrecked on the Hanaway rocks, near Jersey; of 140 
persons on board, 90 perished, among whom were capt. 
Scott and his lady, and lieut. Hawkes.” 

There is a monument to Capt. Robert Scott in 
my church, but no mention is made of the loss of 
his wife, nor are any details of the wreck given 
except the place and date. To what family of 
Scott did he belong? T. L. O. DAVIEs. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Sruppy.”—The enclosed line’ have been sent 
me by a friend, and I am curious to know to what 
the name of “Studdy” is applied, or its meaning. 
I have taken some trouble to find the name of 
Studdy, which is hardly ever spelt rightly even by 
my friends : . 
“When I was a wee boy, striking at the ‘ Studdy,’ 

I had a pair of grey breeks, oh but the were duddie ! 

As I struke they shook, like a lammie’s tailie, 

But now I’m grown a gentleman, and my wife she 

wears a railie.” 
Hy. Sruppy. 

Waddeton Court, Brixham. 


Wetsa Worps.—In the Welsh Romances we 
read of palit, gra, syndal, bliant, which Lady Char- 


femorale in the Welsh Glosses. 





as 

lotte Guest renders by satin, fur, sendall, fine 
linen. The writer would be obliged for light on 
these various stuffs. Pali he suspects of comi 
from the East, perhaps from where the Pali Jan. 
guage is spoken. Would any one supply the 
evidence missing? Welsh authors also speak of a 
cath bali, “a pali cat.” What animal could it be? 

Would any one give a short account of the kind 
of saddles used in feudal times? In Welsh Ro. 
mances we find mention of a corof, the medizyal 
Latin corbum, which seems to have meant a saddle. 
bow. At the hinder part of the saddle there was 
something called in Welsh pardwngl, rendered 
What could 
this be ? 

In another Welsh Romance mention is made of 
a razor, a deu ganol idi—that is, a razor which had 
two canols; but canol is not known to have any 
meaning besides channel and middle, or central 
part of anything. Could any one conversant in the 
shaving apparatus of feudal times give any assist- 
ance ? CAMBER, 

Rhyl, N. Wales. 


Wnho was Sr. Wateric ?—It appears that this 
saint, whoever he was, gave his name to a vil 
in the parish of Woodhorn, in the county of North- 
umberland, before it was rebuilt and got the 
new name of Newbiggin, by which it has ever 
since been known. Vide Grant of a Market, 
“apud Sanctum Walericium qui vocatur Nev- 
biginge,” from William Earl of Northumberland, 
i.e. William the Lion, King of Scotland, to Wil- 
liam de Vesey.—The Priory of Hexham, Surtees 
Society, Appendix of Illustrative Documents, x. 


p. xiv. E. H. A. 





Replies. 


TITLE OF “ PRINCE.” 
(4 §. x. 373.) 

The letter of A SusscriBer suggests two ques 
tions—1. What is the royal family? 2. Who is 
entitled to the style of “Prince”? Blackstone 
considers the royal family in two different lights: 
the larger sense including all persons who may by 
any possibility inherit the crown ; and the more 
confined sense including only those who are within 
a certain degree of propinquity to the reigning 
king, and to whom, therefore, the law pays a 
extraordinary regard and respect. And he goes on 
to tell us that after the degrees of king's sons, 
uncles, nephews, and grandsons (confined, I appre- 
hend, to sons of the king’s sons, without reference 
to sons of his daughters) are past, none of the 
blood royal (used in its extended sense) are entitled 
to any place or precedence except such as belong 
to their personal rank or dignity. ‘ 

The title of “Prince” was constantly given 
the king himself up to the time of the Revolution, 
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and probably in early times was always used in 

connexion with sovereignty. We rarely find it 

given to the younger sons of the Plantagenet 
monarchs, and never, that I am aware of, to their 
grandsons. 

No king of England between Edward III. and 
George II. had a younger son who also had a son 
(this might lead to an inquiry into the very curious 
subject of the tendency of collateral branches to 
become extinct); and the only instance in our 
history, since the Conquest, of a younger son of an 
English king who has had a grandson in the male 
line is that of the Duke of York, son of Edward ITI. 

The brothers of George IIL., being sons of the 
Prince of Wales and brothers of the King, were in 
a different position from the sons of the younger 
son of a sovereign, but the second Duke of Glou- 
cester was in that position, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, he was given the style of “ Royal Highness” 
by especial favour of the King, as was certainly 
done in the case of the present Duke of Cambridge. 

In the year 1864, the Queen, by letters patent 
under the great seal, declared her royal will and 
pleasure that, besides the children of the sovereign 
of these realms, the children of the sons of any 
sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland shall have 
and at all times hold and enjoy the style, title, or 
attribute of Royal Highness, with the titular 
dignity of Prince or Princess prefixed to their 
respective Christian names, or with their other 
titles of honour. 

It is plain from this that before the year 1864 it 
was at least uncertain whether the sons of the 
sovereign’s younger sons were entitled to the style 
of prince, and it is quite certain that the grandsons 
of the younger sons of the sovereign are not entitled 
toit. To give anexample. If the present Duke 
of Cambridge married and had two sons, called, we 
will say, George and William, George, in his father’s 
lifetime, would bear the title of Earl of Tipperary, 
and would rank as a duke’s eldest son, and on 
his father’s death would succeed to the dukedom 
of Cambridge, and take his place between the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Wellington. Wil- 
liam would only enjoy the title of Lord William, 
and rank as the younger son of a duke : his 
children would be simply Mr. 

There can be no analogy between the royal 
family of England and of countries, such as France, 
in which the Salic law obtained. The importance 
of preserving the male line in those countries was 
4 reason why the male descendants of the sovereign 
Were always kept distinct. 

Tn almost all the monarchies of Europe there are 
many persons bearing the title of Prince, and I am 
inclined to believe that it will be found that those 
families who have borne the title for some centuries 
were originally, in some degree, at least, sovereign. 

In England we meet with no persons commonly 


done with safety at this distance. 


and it is generally supposed that no one else has a 
right to it, but this is a mistake ; all dukes are, 
without any doubt, princes, and are so styled in 
some important documents and on some solemn 
occasions. It is said that all marquesses are 
also princes, and if this is so, it may be a reason 
why the younger sons of members of those lofty 
orders are allowed the prefix of lord before their 
Christian names. 

Much more may be written on this subject, but 
I durst not take up more of your valuable space. 

WILLiAM WICKHAM. 
Athenzum Club, 8.W. 





THE “STAGE PARSON” IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(4% S. x. 385. 

I do not think that much reliance can be placed 
upon Mr. SHARMAN’s Parson” as the 
correct representative of the generality of the 
Church of England clergy temp. Elizabeth. Lord 
Macaulay, to whom your correspondent refers, has 
also fallen into the same error, through the same 
delusive path, with regard to the gentry of that 
and a later period, and which he would certainly 
have avoided had he had the advantage of perusing 
“N. & Q.,” or had he studied the antiquities of 
the country of which he was writing in the affec- 
tionate and philosophical spirit of the true anti- 
quary. That there were low-lived, pothouse clergy 
and gentry, and nobility also, no one can deny; 
but that many of them were as ignoble as the 
pages of Macaulay and other writers make out, I 
deny altogether. Some writers make the exception 
the rule and the rule the exception. Look, for 
example, at the portraits of men, not worth 3001. 
a year landed estate, all through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and it is impossible to 
believe that those high-bred features belonged to 
the low, beastly, sottish fools a mere writing-writer 
makes them. That all country business, and much 
of town up to the first quarter of this century, was 
transacted in the “ public,” we all know, and that 
peers and gentlemen did, and still do, for that 
matter, become “drunk and disorderly,” and fami- 
liarize with poachers and jockeys, pugilists and 
cock-fighters, is also notorious. But to brand the 
whole, or half, or quarter, or an eighth of the class 
with such manners, is to libel human nature to the 
uttermost, and which some people consider may be 
As early as 
Elizabeth’s day there can be no doubt some few of 


* Stage 


the clergy were employed as Mr. SHARMAN s0 
graphically depicts ; 
were anything but “gentlemen,” because, notwith- 
standing the reform of the English Church, for 
many years afterwards the old stigma clung to it, 
and men would not put their sons into such a 


and a greater number still 





styled princes except members of the Royal House, 
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I deny that it was all through the 
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Church’s impoverishment. I hope ever to take a 
better view of humanity. But what Mr. SHarRMAN 
says of the tarts and cheese-cakes, as if beef and 
carrots were not quite as dear—that is to say, not 
dear at all—is a slander on the well-known hospi- 
tality of the old English gentleman—a much more 
worthy animal, in a good many respects, than the 
modern one. A countryman, with one or two 
hundred a year out of land, was in those times a 
really well-to-do, if not wealthy man; and cer- 
tainly if he could afford the luxury of a costly, 
new-fangled mode of riding, he was surely entitled 
to his chaplain, which his richer forefathers pro- 
bably kept for centuries—an appointment kept up 
or revived from ancient traditions or habit, and not 
for the reasons men of meaner minds would infer, 
those that impel a mere upstart. For I am not 
now speaking of a retired shopkeeper-gentry, and 
now classed by newspaper men as “ commoners,” 
but of that anciently known as the minor nobility, 
who, whatever the poverty of many of them, cer- 
tainly, for nobility of descent, had no rivals in 
Europe. Rp. SMYTHE. 
Bowden, Cheshire. 


The writer of the interesting note on this subject 
has omitted to notice a character which, more than 
any other in our Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, 
answers closely to the description by Macaulay of 
the parson of a later time. Roger, the curate to 
the acon of Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful 
Lady, might have sat as model for the memorable 
priestly portrait drawn by the historian. The Scorn- 
Sul Lady was first printed in 1616, but acted some 
years before ; so that the character belongs to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Roger is 
employed by his lady upon messages to her guests 

i, 1), and her guests employ him upon messages 
on their own account (i. 1, 1i. 1). From Welford 
to his reverence it is, “ Bid my man come to me,” 
with a mixture of mock respect the more insulting. 
Roger does not scruple to receive money, as vail 

i. 1). But Roger not only delivers messages, but 
makes himself generally useful : 

“Wetrorp. But the inhabitants of this house do often 
employ you on errands, without any scruple of conscience. 

Roger. Yes, I do take the air many mornings on foot, 
three or four miles for eggs,” &c. (i. 1.) 

His lady orders him to his holy duties thus :— 

“Lapy. Why, how now, Master Roger; no prayers 
down with you to-night? Did you hear the bell ring? 
You are courting ; your flock shall fat well for it. 

Roger. I humbly ask your pardon. I'll clap up 
prayers, (but stay a while,) and be with you again.” 

(iv. 1.) 

The lady’s butler breaks his head, and he meekly 
takes to his nightcap (ii. 1). He is in love with 
Mrs. Abigail Younglove, the lady’s maid, a frail 
spinster of fifty; and in the end (like Macaulay’s 
parson) marries her. It is to be noted that he is 
not illiterate; neither is he without a sense of 








humour ; he is simply a poor trodden-down creature, 
whom we pity while we laugh at him. Welford’s 
coarse ridicule of a spoiled and utterly lost gentle 
man, is (with me) not to the advantage of Welford. 
The drawing of poor Roger is good work; and ] 
should like to know whether he helped in some 
small degree to the inimitable personality of 
Thackeray's Parson Sampson. = 

As an unpriestly priest, 1 may just mention the 
charmingly immoral Lopez of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Spanish Curate. But the character is 
borrowed and insufficiently Anglicized. 

Another play of John Heywood, The Pardoner 
and Frere (American Four Old Plays), bears out 
Mr. JuLian SHARMAN’ remarks on other plays of 
Heywood. But early literature is full of these 
satires upon priests. As antidote, we may bear in 
mind Chaucer's portrait of the “ pore Persoun of a 
toun.” 

Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


P.S. Is Misogenus printed anywhere? I find a 
description of it in Collier's Hist. Eng. Dram, 
Poe t. 





Human Skin on Cuurcu Doors (4" §. x. 352.) 
—W.C. is probably mistaken as to the locality, the 
north of England, to which he refers as affording an 
illustration of the practice of fixing human skins in 
such situations. I have an indistinct recollection 
of something of the sort being related of a door of 
Howden Church. However this may be, W. C. 
will find an extraordinarily interesting paper, by 
Mr. Albert Way; on this subject, in the fifth 
volume of the Archeological Journal, 1848, which 
cites many instances of the nature in question, ¢. g. 
from Rochester and Worcester Cathedrals, and the 
churches of Hadstock and Copford, Essex. 

F. G. 8. 


Pepys records, on April 10th, 1661,— 

‘To Rochester, and there saw the Cathedral ; then away 
thence, observing the great doors of the church, as they 
say, covered with the skins of the Danes.”’ 

Perhaps this may help W. C. 

20, Ashchurch Terrace, Shepherd’s Bush. 


G. L. G. 


In one of the early volumes of the Transactions 
of the Microscopical Society of London, it is re 
corded that a piece of skin taken from a church 
door in Yorkshire (the name of which, I believe, 8 
given) was subjected to the scrutiny of the micro- 
scope, which revealed the fact that it was not only 
human, but that of a person with fair complexion. 
This was an interesting discovery ; as there existed 
a tradition in the neighbourhood of the church 
that, during the period of the incursions*of the 
Danes, one of those marauders having perpetrated 
sacrilege, was afterwards caught, and for the offence 
flayed, and his skin nailed on the door of the 
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a 
church he had violated, as a warning to all such 
evil doers. Jas. PEARSON. 
{Much inte re sting matter on this subje eet will be found 
in “N. & Q.,” 2S. ii. 68, 119, 157, 250, 299, 419; 
ar! S. viii. 4 {) 463,524; ix. 89, 126, 256, 309, 359, 422: 


c 


x 277, 341.] 


Tue Four Waite Kixes (4% §. x. 30.)\—In 
looking over an old volume of the Leisure Hour 
(1858) I came across an antic ‘le on “ The Bones of 
our Sovereigns,” in which there is reference to this 
question. I quote the paragraph:— 

“ A few devoted cavaliers attended the ceremony (the 
burial of Charles I.), and noticed the coincidence between 
the coronation and the funeral of their master. On the 
former occasion the king chose to appear in a white robe, 
though this was opposed by his friends as contrary to the 
practice of his predecessors, and to popular ideas ; for 
purple was considered the colour appropriate to 
sovereignty. He was reminded that, of two exceptions 
to the rule—Richard II. and Henry VI., who wore 
white satin at their coronations—both had come to a 
violent end. But Charles persisted in his purpose ; the 
third ‘white king’ was crowned; and he went to the 
grave in his favourite colour. The snow fell heavily at 
the time, so as to cover the pall with a silvery mantle, on 
the passage of the bier from the Castle to St. George’s 
Chapel.” 

Who the fourth “ white king” was I have been 
unable, as yet, to discover; perhaps some other of 
your correspondents can inform me. 

T. W. TYRRELL. 

Forest Hill. 


Juxivs anp “THe Irexarcnu” (4S. x. 329.) 
—*The Autobiographical Sketch of Dr. Ralph 
Heathcote, printed in the European Magazine for 
1795,” is found also in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
1812, iii. 539, and the passage referred to was 
quoted by Mr. Crosstey in “ N. & Q.” 3° 8, xii. 
457, on the occasion of the appearance of Mr. 
Parkes’s Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, who, had 
he seen my friend’s amusing remarks, would doubt- 
less have exclaimed,— 

“ Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Cui demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 
BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


“SEssIONS AND ’Sizes” (4 §. x. 430.)—I think 
that the following must belong to the “ dreary” 
song inquired about by Hermit or N. It is, I 
suppose, the “ moral ” :— 

“ Sessions and ‘sizes have both gone by [dis], 
Luddy, fuddy, &c 
Likewise the Judges as these rogues did try, 
Luddy, fuddy, &c 
And these two rogues to Eternity.” 
I have not heard the song for years, and I forget 
the crime for which the rogues were hanged, but 
I think that they had robbed a poor woman on 
the highway. If so, the justice of the result atones 
for the dreariness of the rhyme. 
SurrkLey Brooks. 








“Senpine Home” (4° §. x. 443.)—The reference 
by your correspondent A. R. to the phrase “I will 
send you home ” as meaning y 7 will walk part of 
the way with you,” stiggests the remark that the 
Greek verb 7éu27w—primarily, to send—also means 
to conduct, convoy, ¢ scort, W. F. Pottock. 


Sir Epwarp Harrineton (4% §. x. 372.)—He 
was Mayor of Bath when he was knighted, May 
27th, 1795.—G@. Mag. (1795), Ixv. p. 622. I must, 
however, add, that in the History of Bath, by Rev. 
Richard Warner (4to. 1801), p. 214, his name does 
not occur among the Mayors of Bath. The late 
Sir Charles Young states that he was knighted 
“on presenting an address.” 

I will conclude with a question—When did Sir 
Edward Harrington die? L. L. H 


‘My FATHER GAVE HIGH TOWERS THREE,” &c. 
jth S. x. 10.)—Senea will find these lines in The 
Falcon, a little poem by Elizabeth D. Cross. This 
lady’s poems were published by Longmans in 1868 
under the title, An old Story, and other Poems. 
HoratIivs. 
South Lodge, Prince’s Park. 


Wituiam Tet (4% S. x. 285.)—One portion of 
the legend of Tell is illustrated by an incident 
which is said to have occurred at Naples, in or 
about the year 1821. At that time a colossal 
statue by Canova, representing King Ferdinand 
in classical costume, was set up on the grand stair- 
case of the National Museum, and orders were issued 
that all persons passing that way should give proof 
of their loyalty by uncovering the head. Certain 
students one day omitted this mark of respect, and 
the sentinel on duty reminded them of the order. 
“Ma, infine,” was their reply, “il Ré noné il 
santissimo, né neppure santo, es non ci tocca di 
cavar il capello.” To this argument the soldier 
opposed another, “Ma, in somma, il Ré é Ré, e 
la statua sua é statua sua!” Having thus delivered 
himself, he ended the controversy by knocking off 
the hats of the students, and in this way Captain 
Sword gained the advantage over Captain Pen. 

Wm. UNDERGILL. 

Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


“ Hair House or Gop,” &c. (4 8. x. 294.)-- 
This dual description of the ancient city of Dur- 
ham occurs in the third canto of Walter Scott’s 
Harold the Dauntless. The line reads : 

“‘ Half church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue De Quincis, Earts or Winton (4% S. x. 
366.)—ANeLo-Scotvs states that the only name 
which resembles “ Quincis” (in authentic records 
of those gentlemen who accompanied W illiam the 
Conqueror) is “Quesnay.” May I ask what are 
the authentic records from whieh this is taken, as 
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I have an old copy of Stowe, which gives a list of 
the gentlemen who accompanied William the Con- 
queror, and in it is the name of Quincy, and his 
list was doubtless copied from what at that date 
(1570) was believed to be authentic ? 
Cuarues C, MALuet. 
New Wandsworth. 


Heraupry or Smita (4" §. x. 348.)—The 
number of coats assigned to Smith leads one to 
suspect that many have simply been used by 
persons of that name, and therefore, the field of 
error being very extensive, the authority for each 
should be given. Deuchar and Fairburn are, of 
course, no authorities. 5. 


Arms or AN Herress (4 §, x. 413.)—Armorial 
bearings are possessions of inheritance to which 
such persons only as are descended from the 
original grantee, or from some person whose right 
to use the arms in question has been duly allowed 
by the Officers of Arms, are entitled. C. W. P. is, 
therefore, obviously correct in his assumption that 
the great-grandson of a gentleman who married an 
heiress who died s. p. has no right whatever to use 
the arms of her family. Joun MACLEAN, 

Hammersmith. 


Cot. Francis Towntey (4 §. x. 411.)— 
I am surprised that before writing to “N. & Q.” 
Mr. Stucox did not look at the genealogy given 
in Burke, of the well-known and ancient family 
he names. Col. F. Towneley was the 5th and 
youngest son of Charles Towneley, Esq., of Towne- 
ley, by his wife Ursula, daughter of R. Fermor, 
Esq., of Insmore, Oxon. He was aman of estimable 
character, and a strong Jacobite, like the rest of 
his family ; joining the standard of Prince Charles, 
1745, he was taken prisoner and executed 1746. 
His heirs would be his brothers. I do not think 
the Towneleys were connected with any family 
called Chase. C. G. H 

Blackmore Park, Upton on Severn. 


Col. Francis Towneley was the 5th son of Charles 
Towneley of Towneley. He was born in 1709, 
joined the standard of Charles Edward in 1745, 
was executed in 1746, and his head is now ina box 
in the library at 12, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, the residence of the present Col. Charles 
Towneley. Q. 

Brookes’s Club. 


Tue Works or Burns (4° S. x. 387.)—I have 
an edition of Burns’s Poems, dated 1798, four years 
after the last mentioned by Mr. McKie, and bear- 
ing the imprint, “Edinburgh: printed for T. Cadell, 
jun., and W. Davies, London ; and William Creech, 

linburgh.” It contains the dedication to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, 
dated April 4, 1787. Can Mr. McKig, or any of 
your contributors, inform me whether this edition 





was published under Burns's superintendence? 
The expression referred to in the Address to a Haggis 
is printed in this edition as “ skinking ware.” 


SANDALIUM, 
Walham Green. 


“Wan.Ley PENsSON; OR, THE MELANCHOLY 
Man” (4 §. x. 391.)—The author was a gentleman 
of the name of Sadler, residing at Chippenham, 
Wilts, where I visited him in 1837. He died, I 
believe, in the following year at a very advanced 
age. He may have been a Moravian himself in his 
earlier years ; one of his parents lies in the bury- 
ing-ground attached to the Moravian Chapel in 
Malmesbury. Many foolish ceremonies charac- 
terizing the Moravians on their arrival in England 
have long since disappeared, and some of their best 
characteristics along with them. Their number in 
England and Ireland at present scarcely exceeds 
6,000, and, like the Society of Friends, shows no 
tendency to increase. As missionaries to the 
heathen, they have long been and continue to 
be eminently useful. Sadler's book could only 
serve to mislead any one desirous of obtaining 
correct information about the Moravians of the 
present day. OvtIis, 

Risely, Beds. 


Joun Tuorpr, Arcuitect (4 §. x. 393.)— 
The following is from the Imperial Dict. of Uni- 
ve rsal Biog.— 

“ Very little is known of Thorpe beyond his works, and 
these are chiefly identified from the collection of his 
plans and drawings of the buildings designed by him, 
which is now in the Soane Museum... . . . From these 
drawings, Thorpe appears to have been the architect of 
a large portion of the most remarkable of those costly 
mansions, which give so distinctive a character to the 
architecture of the reign of Elizabeth, and the earlier 
ears of her successor. Kerby, Northampton, was built 
y Thorpe in 1570; Holland House, Kensington, in 1607. 
In the interval he built the splendid mansions of Buck- 
hurst, for the Earl of Dorset ; Wollaton, Notts. ; Burghley, 
near Stamford, for the Lord Treasurer Cecil ; Holdenby, 
for Sir Christopher Hatton ; Longford Castle, Ireland; 
and several others of hardly inferior magnificence, besides 
a great many smaller houses... .. Thorpe seems to 
have travelled on the continent, and to have resided in 
Paris; Walpole thinks ‘even to have been employed 
there,’ since among his designs are some for alterations 
in the Luxembourg palace, and the house of M. Jamet; 
but these were only architectural studies.” 

‘, A. Epwarps. 


Cartes Lamp AND THE Witcu or Enpor (4% 
S. x. 405.)—My copy of Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible, “the second edition, carefully revised, 
corrected, improved and enlarged by the author,” 
has an engraving, thus—“ Plate XII]. ; Saul con- 
sulting a witch at Endor.” The plates are each 
dedicated to one of the bishops—this thirteenth 
plate to “Stephen, Lord Bishop of Exeter.” 

The edition is “London, printed for Stephen 
Austen, at the Angel and Bible in St. Paul's 





Churchyard, 1742.” 
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Samuel is the prominent figure with grim visage, 
rising over the censers; Saul prostrate; two 
attendants panic stricken; and the witch like a 
young girl, holding a long torch in the left hand, 
kneeling on one knee with retre: ating figure, and 
the right hand strained open in deprecating 
horror. 

This edition has also the figure of the Ark, with 
animals at every window. A “camel or dromedary 
at the tenth window from one end, and a possible 
elephant at the fourth. HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


Homonyms (4 S. x. 390.)—The old French 
word escuier, escuyer, is derived from scutarius, 
and it would seem probable that our “ equerry” 
is etymologically the same word; but I do not 
think it has yet been proved to be so. Roquefort 
derives escuier, in the sense of governor of a royal 
or princely stable, from equus; and the word may 
indeed be from the Latin equarius, a stable-boy, 
literally pertaining to horses 
(equarius medicus, a farrier); or from Med. Lat. 
equarius. * Gloss. Lat. Greek immopop(és, equa- 
rius, equipastor. Jo. de Janua. Equarius, custos 
equorum. Ita. in Gloss. Lat. Gall.”* 

Dr. Chance’s derivation of écurie agrees with 
that of Leibnitz, who derives it from O. G. schur, 
stabulum animalium ; but the word may have come 
through the Romance or the Barb. Latin. Ray- 
nouard (Lex. Roman) gives escwra, écurie ; escuria, 
ditto. Wachter gives “ Scheur, horreum, vox a 
Francis proseminata ; scheur, stabulufn ; area, locus 
triturandi, et triturata ventilabro purgandi; in- 
strumentum purgandi; schewren, polire, purgare, 
mundare (Verel. in Ind. skura, polire). Idem Belgis 
schruuren, Gallis prior. escurer, Italis sqgurare, An- 
glis, to scour.” Dufresne gives “ Med. Lat. escura, 
stabulum equorum, vel horreum in quo fruges 
reconduntur, Gall. Eeurie, grange. Charta ann. 
1354. in Reg. 84. Chartoph. reg. ch. 822: Cum 
domibus, albergamentis, boriis, Escuriis, grangiis, 
dc... .. Hine Escwier, stabulo condere. (Vid 
Scura et Scuria.)” “Sewra, equile, escurie. Item, 
horreum in quo fruges reconduntur; scuria, Idem 
quod scura, stabulum equorum, unde vocem 
Escurie hausimus . Unde Teutones schuer: 
eadem notione dicunt, ut schuer et schuerenere, 
pro area, in qua excutiuntur manipuli.” 

R. 5. CHARNOCK. 
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Gray’s Inn Square. 


Cold and Hot are not so distantly connected as 
one at first supposes. I quote from Wedgwood :— 

“In Lith. szaltas, cold; szilias, warm, the opposite 
sensations are distinguished by a modification of the 
vowel ; while in Lat. gelidus, cold, calidus, hot, a similar 
relation in meaning is marked by a modification of the 
initial consonant. 





* Roquefort derives ¢ escuier, escuyer, in the sense of 
cuisinier (escuier tranchant), from escarius, from esca. 








Black and Pale have the same relation. Wedg- 
wood says, “The original meaning of the word 
black seems to be pale. ‘Se mona mid his blacan 
leohte.’” Compare black with the verb to bleach. 
Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, Littlehampton. 


Marie Faonant (4 §. x. 391, 435.) —No doubt, 
in a general or social view, this question is of no 
interest. My letter was addressed solely to the 
literary question, relating to a certain book. 

So about the want of affection on the part of the 
Duke of Queensberry towards Marie Fagnani. I 
meant only that such affection appeared nowhere 
in the Selwyn Papers. If it does, I have over- 
looked it. LYTTELTON. 


“Twas In TRAFALGAR BAY,” &c. (4% §, x. 
343, 437.)—Mr. Piancné and [ are curiously at 
variance on this question. I have not the least 
doubt of the accuracy of his statement; but I am 
quite certain that my account came from very 
good family authority. 

Anyhow, the late Mr. Arnold would never have 
claimed to be better educated than Lord Byron, 
who has written : 

** And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay.” 
Childe Harold, canto rv. st. clxxx. 
—an error which, as far as I know, was never re- 


pudiated or altered. CCCXLI. 


Carrncorm Crystats (4 §. x. 225, 374.)— 
At the last reference is a statement that a shepherd, 
having found a large Cairngorm, disposed of it to a 
jeweller of Princes Street, Edinburgh, and that it 
was valued at thirty pounds, whereas a Brazilian 
topaz of equal size would realize five hundred 
pounds. A London jeweller tells me that he 
cannot comprehend this, as the Cairngorm and 
Brazilian topazes he considers to be of about equal 
value: an Oriental topaz, however, would be 
infinitely of superior price. Cu. C. 

[We too have consulted a London jeweller on the point 
in question. He, however, is very much disposed to 
with Mr. Warr in his estimation as to the relative values 
of a Cairngorm crystal and « Brazil topaz, supposing them 
to be of the first and equal quality. ] 


Otp Curva (4% S. x. 373, 418.)—I have no 
doubt that R. C. C. is right, and that my saints 
are Buddha and his apostles. The men are cer- 
tainly Chinamen and not Japanese, like G. P.’s. 


D. 


Erne (4 §. x. 164, 237, 280, 375.) —I did not 
intend to say anything more on this pte but 
the three papers on p. 375 seem to de mand a short 
reply from me. I did not know how Ethel had 
become fashionable, and I never read either The 
Newcomes or The Daisy Chain. To St. SwitTHIn 
I must confess that, instead of “singling out” 
Ethel, I could have bracketed it with many other 
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names which are to my taste quite as objectionable ; 
and the reason why I let it bear the brunt alone 
was simply that they are old—too old to be ejected 
from possession,—while it is new, and might there- 
fore go out of fashion as it came in. I should 
venture to disagree with him in one or two of his 
interpretations ; for I should prefer to render Julia 
soft-haired, and Clara bright—neither of which are 
objectionable meanings. The printer is perhaps 
responsible for sight as a synonym of Lucy, which 
I should translate light. Of course if it is settled 
that Ethel is German, and means noble, this dis- 
poses of half my objection ; but when I wrote my 
original paper I was supposing it to be Anglo- 
Saxon, and to signify King. How completely the 
choice of Christian names is a matter of taste is 
shown by Charles Lamb’s query— 
“Can 

You Barbara resist, or Marian?” 
Now I should not find the slightest difficulty in 
resisting Barbara, for I think it very ugly—a bar- 
barous name in every sense ; and though Marian 
is decidedly better, I do not deem it so beautiful 
that I should be disposed to throw down any 
gauntlet for it. I might go further, and whisper 
to St. Swirxin that if Mary had been inflicted on 
me at the font, I should have been excessively 
dissatisfied with my sponsors ; for I look on it as 
only equalled in ugliness by Harriet, and only 
surpassed by Betsy. But I know that this is such 
dreadful heresy in the majority of ears, that I 
shrink from confessing it too loudly. The question 
may fairly be asked after this whether I am per- 
sonally dissatisfied in this matter; and I may, 
therefore, end by saying that I have no particular | z, 
reason to feel spiteful against those who entitled 
me a Gentle Princess. The noun of course was 
highly figurative, the adjective I try to render 
accurate. HERMENTRUDE. 

[This discussion is now closed.] 





“WHAT KEEPS A SPIRIT WHOLLY TRUE?” (4% 
S. x. 332, 381.) —Agreeing, of course, with Dr. 
Garry in his explanation of this passage, I would 
beg to remark, what has often occurred to me, that 
of the two ways of reading an author, with a view 
of understanding him, namely, critically and sym- 
pathetically, the w: uy of sympathy is by far “the 
better. Thereby we associate ourselves with the 
mind of the writer, penetrate, as it were, behind 
the scene, and find out his meaning from within 
outwards. The critical reader, however, who may 
lack sympathy, approaches his author from the 
outside, and it is ten to one that he never arrives 
at the real core of the question. J. W. W. 


“OUR BEGINNING sHows,” &c.-(4™ S. x. 166, 
234, 322.)—Perhaps Proverbs xx. 11—“ Even a 
child is known by his doings whether his work be 
pure and whether it be right,” —is as early a quota- 
tion in point as will be found. 











Biancue Parry (4 8. x. 48, 191, 239, 299,)\— 
a eg save (p. 192) an account of the 
jewels which Blanche Parry had given to Queen 
Elizabeth. The name struck Mr. Mizporve, and 
he (p. 299) gave an account of Blanche Parry’s 
connexions, tracing her pedigree from “ Henry 
Miles.” Now, there is no Henry Miles in her 
pedigree. The pedigree Mr. MILBORNE gives is 
most falsely printed, but I need not now correct it. 
I only now propose to give you an extract of the 
true pedigree of Blanche Parry here below :— 


xvi. Harry ap Griffith ap=Maude, coheiress 
Harry, at the battle of Philip Gant 
of Mortimers-Cross D'Or, or Gun- 
with Henry VI. ter. 

xvii. Milo ap Harry, buried=Jane, dau. of Sir 


at Bacton. H. Stradling. 


| 
xviii. Harry of New=Alicia Mil- 
court. bourn. 


| tut 
xix. Miles=Elinor Scu- 7 other Buiancne Parry, 


Parry, of damore. children. nat. 1508, ob. 
Newcourt. 1589. 
F. C. P 


Dr. ConstanTINE Ruaopocanakis (4" §. x. 
289, 359.) —This subject was exhaustively discussed 
in your earlier numbers. I may add that the life 
of Constantine Rhodocanakis was pub lished not 


long since at Athens. The exact title in Greek of 


this work is—“ Bios xai ovyypappara Tov 
iyyiros Kovotavtivou “Podoxavaxidos eee 

Ey’ A@jvacs, "Ex Tou Turoy racpeiov THS *Ednue 

pidos tov Lulnticewv, AQOB’.’ ¢. 
Junior Carlton Club. 


Rive Inscription (4 §. x. 311, 377.)—I ought 
to have added the Hebrew in English letters, 
thus :— 

Ring. ZAFPHANIEL. 
Hebrew. ZEH PHeNI EL. 

This face-of God. 
Ring. TEBAL BVT BVT AIL. 
Hebrew, TeBOL BAYITH BETH EL. 

Wash house house-of God. 
3vt” is a very possible Chaldaism. 

J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Kittocerze: Cottocue (4% §. x. 226, 283, 
380.)—I have only heard the latter word in Ire- 
land, where it is general. I do not think that it is 
a corruption of colleague. I have either fancied or 
have heard from Hiberno-Celtic scholars that the 
word in its derivation is purely Gathelian Comlac 
(pronounced collogue),—“ a comrade or fellow- 
soldier,” says O’Brien. I know that several emi- 
nent Celtic scholars read “N. & Q.” Will they 
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favour us with their views? And while we are 
upon this subject, it will not be out of reason to 
ask, derivatur another well-known Irish 
word (quite as expressive in its way)—ballyragg (I 
am not sure of the spelling). H.C. C. 


“THE 
333, 336. 
Waller is: 
“The soul’s dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.” 


Pope has imitated these two lines in the Dun- 


u nde 


SOUL’S DARK COTTAGE,” &c. (4" 8, x. 
The correct rendering of the lines by 


ciad,— 
“ And you my critics, in sequestered shade, 
Admire new light through holes yourselves 
made.” —Book iv. 


have 


G. J. 8. 
Cheshunt. 


Fuller, in the following passage from The Holy 
and the Profane State, Book & ch. il., has a similar 
idea :— 

“Drawing near her death, she sent most pious thoughts 
as harbingers to heaven ; and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the chinks of her sickness-broken 

dy.” 


Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs., 
Lichfield House, Anerley. 


The words of St. Paul referring to the removing 
of the dark tent of flesh, the earthly tabernacle, 
will be at once brought to mind by the “dark 
cottage.” Longinus has much the same expression, 
De Sab. Sect. xxii. J. Harn FRIswELL. 


“Tyrant Cuarity ” (4 §, x. 332, 381.)— 
“The hushed wind wails with feeble moan 
Like infant charity.” 
It has been supposed that Joanna Baillie, in this 
comparison, alluded to the almost conventional 
figure of Charity in Christian Art, which is often 
represented with three or more children, one of 
which lies nestling and apparently “ moaning” in 
her bosom, whilst she is soothing it. If so, the 
comparison, like many others in poetry, will not 
“run on all fours,” as the poetess has transferred 
the act of “ moaning” from the subject to the agent 
of Charity, or, as a matter-of-fact critic might say, 
she really means “ like an infant charity child.” 
E. A. D. 

EriqUETTE AT THE MARRIAGE OF AN OFFICER 
IN THE Army (4 §. x. 312, 398.)—The custom 
alluded to by Mr. Coteman is, I have every 
reason to believe, a general one. I have often 
heard of its existence in other parts than Lanca- 
shire, one instance for which I can vouch being 
the marriage of my grandfather, William Clarke 
Bluett, of the 93rd Regiment. This took place 
in Jersey. G. C, 

Oxford. 

I was present at a wedding in the south of 
Treland about twenty years since, at which the 











bride knelt down and the bride cake was cut over 


The bridegroom was not 
Joseru FisHEr. 


her head with a sword. 
a military man. 
Waterford. 


GippeTine ALIVE (4% §. x. 332, 382.)—On the 
tombstone in Merrington Churchyard, placed over 
the three children murdered by Andrew Mills in 
1684, are the words, “he was executed and after- 
wards hung in chains,” but “was executed” has 
been nearly obliterated by deep chisel-marks. 
This shows, I think, that if he was alive it was 
not intended by law; and there have been cases 
of people escaping death, when hung, by making 
use of a secret iron collar. There is an odd part 
of the story worth mention:—Mills was urged on 
to each additional murder by a voice saying Kill 
all! killall! It was the cooing of a dove which 
had acted upon his disturbed imagination. I never 
heard of the 1805 story, and believe the date to 
be a mistake, and both tales identical. 

SENNACHERIB. 

Durham. 


EpGEHILL Battie (4 §. x. 47, 99, 139, 196 > 
236, 283, 381.)—I fear Mr. FLemine has mistaken 
his man. He says, “An account of Sir Robert 
Welch is given in Lord Clarendon’s History of the 
Re be llion, vol. ili. pp. 271-274.” I fail to discover 
this. But if he means Sir Robert Walsh, there is 
certainly “an account of” him, but nowise re- 
dounding to his credit, or leading to the conclusion 
that he was a person likely to be raised to the 
honour and dignity of a Knight-Banneret. This 
worthy, who seems to have been a merchant, was 
denounced by Lord Colepepper as “a known 
cheat,” and for a subsequent brutal attack upon 
that nobleman, was, to use Clarendon’s words, “ by 
the sound of a bell publicly banished from the 
Hague ; and so he made his residence in Amster- 
dam, or what other place he pleased.”— History of 
the Rebellion, vol. iii. part i. pp. 193, 194, 12mo., 
1731. 

If I might do so, without offence, I would sug- 
gest strict attention to the Editor’s oft-reiterated 
request, that the reference to quotations should be 
given fully. This saves untold trouble to every 
one concerned, and the distasteful labour of 
“ index-hunting.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Water Scott anp “Cartier Herrin’” (4% 
S. x. 249, 318, 354.)—The inconsistency of my 
statements as to Neil Gow and his son Nathaniel 
arises from the fact that I wrote my former note 
in answer to Mr. Bovucnier when I was in the 
country, and apart from my books. I may now 
state that the lady who conveyed the MS. of the 
song to Nathaniel Gow is still living, but has 
great difficulty in remembering dates. From cer- 
tain circumstances, however, I am disposed to 
modify the statement contained in my former note 
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as to the date of the song. I am now satisfied 
that it is not older than 1819 or 1820. Mr. Hoce 
has, I think, satisfactorily explained whence Sir 
Walter Scott procured the phrase quoted from The 
Antiquary by Mr. Boucuter. 
CHARLES RoGERs. 
Lewisham. 


Dr. Cuartes Rogers, editor of Lady Nairn’s 
Songs, assures your readers that he possesses her 
manuscript of this song. Will he say on what 
authority he pronounces its date to be during the 
first decade of this century? It certainly never 
was seen in print till 1823, as I have already 
averred. He errs in saying it was written for 
Neil Gow’s music. The “famous Neil” died in 
1807, and it was his son, Nathaniel Gow of Edin- 
burgh, who composed this air on hearing a New- 
haven fisherwoman crying her “caller herrin’” in 
George Street of that city, while the octave-chimes 
of St. Andrew’s Church bells were pealing. 

It is an objection of no weight to say that Lady 
Nairn was fifty-six years old in 1822. Dr. Rocrrs 
will admit that the great bulk of that lady’s lyrics 
were composed about that period for R. A. Smith’s 
Scottish Minstrel, and that she even produced 
exquisite verses at threescore and t« n. 

I am therefore constrained to assume that the 
expression, 

“ Dinna ca’ them fish, but ca’ them lives o’ men,” 
was borrowed by this authoress from The Anti- 
quary. Wa. Scorr Dovetas. 

Edinburgh. 


Sir Witwuiam Perry (4S. x. 313, 382.)—In 
a collection of Sir W. Petty’s political Tracts 
chiefly relating to Ireland (Dublin, 1769), in my 
yssession, there is the following note, p- iii., to 
fis will, “He was son to Mr. Anthony Petty of 
Rumney” 
clothier.” 
Bredicot Rectory. 


misprinted for Rumsey), “ Hampshire, 
W. M. Kryesmiit. 


Kissing THE Book (4 §. x. 186, 238, 282, 
315, 382.)—As regards the form of oath of wit- 
nesses in Scotland, F. H. is not quite accurate; 
the complete form is: 

* You swear by God, and as you shall answer to God 
at the great day of judgment, that you will tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
far as you shall know or be asked at in this cause.” 

After taking the oath the witnesses are then, in 
Scotch phraseology, “purged of malice and partial 
counsel,” by the judge putting these questions :— 
“ Have you any ili-will at either of the parties in 
this cause?” (or the prisoner in criminal trials). 
“Has any person instructed you what to say? or 
given or promised you anything for giving evi- 
dence ?” 

The form “So help me God” (the imprecation, 
as it is there called) is used by peers voting at 








elections and persons holding offices in Scotland, 
and is regarded as an English oath. The Rey. 
J. E. Tyler's book on Oaths (Parker, 1834) is ful] 
of interesting information on this subject. 

Mars Dentove, 

Gray's Inn, 

CCCXI. says, “This ceremony of touching the 
Gospels is requisite in all Christian countries to 
the validity of a judicial oath.” This is much too 
broad a statement. As F. H. remarks, it is not 
so in Scotland, and, as I can testify, it is not so in 
France. In the latter country, the witness holds 
up his right hand turned towards the picture of 
the Crucifixion, which is always placed behind the 
President, and the latter administers the oath, 
beginning “ Vous jurez— E. E. Street. 


O.p Eneravines (4 §. x. 331, 400.)—Besides 
the better known works of Bartsch, Bryan, &., 
which are large and expensive, the following may 
be mentioned, as containing the requisite informa- 
tion about erigravers and their works 

“‘ Sculptura-Historico-Technica; or, the History and 
Art of Ingraving. London, 1747, 8vo. (Section IV. is 
entitled the ReperTorium, and contains a ‘ Collection 
of the various Marks and Crpuens, by which the prints 
of the best Ingravers, &c., are distinguished.’)” 

The following I recommend especially :— 

“ Monogrammen Lexicon fiir den Handgebrauch, 
herausgegeben von Dr. I. G. Stellwag. Frankfurt, 8vo., 
1830.” 

This very useful and portable volume contains 
about 2,000 monograms or cyphers, or sixty-eight 
plates, followed by an index of the artists to whom 
they belong. Witiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Eprinc Hust (4 §. x. 373, 399.)—Will D. 
kindly give the date when the Lord Mayor attended 
the hunt,—say in 1872 or 1871! I have lived 
within the forest precincts for several years, but 
the incident has altogether escaped my notice, if it 
ever occurred. W ALTHEOF. 


Famity Ipeytity (4 S. x. 329, 399.)—This 
is an interesting matter in ethnology. It is not, 
however, true that relatives resemble each other 
much more in later than in earlier life. Mr. 
KENNEDY states the true case for men and animals. 
The fluctuation of likeness may occur at any period 
from birth until putrefaction sets in after death. 
The changes in early life are frequent. These may 
very well be seen in cross-bred puppies, which will 
show more of one breed first, and of the other 
afterwards; and so in other cross-bred animals. 
This is well marked in mulatto and _half-caste 
men. Hype CLARKE. 


“Dip or THE Horizon” (4% §. x. 185, 238.)— 

“The angle contained between the sensible and 
apparent horizons, the angular point being the eye of 
the observer; an allowance made in all astrono 
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observation of altitude for the height of the eye above 
the sea.” — Sailor's Word Book, by Admiral Smyth and 
Sir E. Belcher, p. 248. 

Here is the answer to a query by an Otp Tar, 
in “N. & Q.” 4" 8. x. 185. But I submit that 
“real and apparent” horizons would be better 
than “sensible and apparent”—which latter are 
pretty much the same thing. C. F. B. 


Ina ALpRIDGE (4 §. ix. 422 ; x. 35, 132, 210, 
373.)—In addition to the particulars concerning 
this actor given by Mr. SHEAHAN and other corre- 
spondents, I may say that a portrait of him as 

thello, and a lengthy biographical notice, will be 
found in the Illustrated London News, July 3, 1858. 
It is there stated that, when Mr. Aldridge came to 
England, he “had the good fortune to achieve 
honours at the Glasgow University ; after which 
he came to London” and entered upon his suc- 
cessful theatrical career. I well remember seeing 
him in Othello, and also in The Padlock, and being 
greatly impressed with his varied talents and 
power, both in tragedy and broad farce. 

CuTHBERT Bebe. 

#Eouian Harp (4 §S, x. 127, 199, 261.)—In 
the fine Spenserian stanzas respectively prefacing 
and concluding Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of th 
Lake we have an exquisite description of the music 
produced by the blowing and breathing of the 
wind on a stringed instrument,—a harp, indeed, 
though not lite rally an Eolian harp. 

The most beautiful lines I am acquainted with 
on the subject of the Eolian harp proper, are those 
of a sonnet by Henry Kirke White, commencing- 

“So ravishingly soft upon the tide 
Of the infuriate gust it did career.” 

Alaric A. Watts has also some pleasing verses 
on the same subject : 

“ Harp of the winds! what music may compare 
With thy wild gush of melody ?” &c. 
J. W. W. 


“Hé= Hor” (4S. x. 102, 171, 255, 298.) 

Lower, in his History of Sussex, 1870, p. 98, says, 
when noticing the parish of Piddinghoe :— 
_ “The Anglo-Saxon ié signifies a heel-shaped projec- 
tion into the water (Leo), and this name may be Peada- 
inga-hé, the ‘hd’ of the sons of Peada, a well-known 
Saxon appellative. The geographical position of the 
village justifies the use of the last syllable.” 

The church (with a round tower) is situated on 
a bluff, the base of which is washed by the Ouse. 

J. A. Fowxer. 

Brighton. 


TaBLettE-Book or Lapy Mary Keres (4h 
8. x..314, 377.)—This book is a modern-antique, 
after the fashion of Lady Willoughby’s Diary, et 
ud genus omne. It ought to be common enough; I 
saw a copy several months ago among the stock of 
Mr. C. Lowe, second-hand bookseller, Ann Street 





Birmingham, who may still have it on his shelves. 
If Mr. Sxrrron likes to write to him for it, I shall 
be happy to call and assist, if necessary, in its 
identification. The price was about 2s. 
Wituiam Bates, 
Birmingham. 


Tue MiserereE oF A Stay (4 §, ix. passim; 
x. 15, 98, 157, 232, 280, 361.)—I will, with your 
permission, add my last word upon this subject. 
The places of the clergy were sometimes niche-like, 
with leaning sticks (reclinatoria) for their use at 
certain times in the service; when these staffs 
were discontinued, a seat was inserted in their 
place and to supply their use, which was called a 
“form,” from its carving on the lower side, and 
“ misericord” as an indulgence, just as the hall for 
meat-commons was a misericord in Benedictine 
houses, and “ Aula Gratis” in Cistercian convents. 
Hence we have the rubrical phrase “ inclinare 
super formas.” “Subsellia” were the under row 
of choir benches (Ferrerius, 77). The entire seat, 
when let down, was only used at the Epistle and 
the Gradual, at Mass, and during the Response at 
Vespers ; but the misericord was,a convenient rest 
when such a position was permitted. At Lyons 
the canons knelt with one knee on the seat at 
the Elevation. The silly Verger’s tale, that a 
misericord was intended to throw down a sleeping 
monk, is exploded by the fact that they were 
common to cathedrals of secular canons and to 
collegiate churches. 

The sedes majestatis of Ducange was simply the 
celebrants’ seat at certain parts of the service, just 
as at Westminster Walsingham tells us that the 
wooden chair made by order of Edward I. to con- 
tain the Stone of Scone was placed by the shrine 
of St. Edward to serve as celebrantium cathedra 
sacerdotum; so in Ducange I find “Cathedra in 
qua sedet sacerdos sacris vestibus indutus” (lid. i. 
fo. xv. b.) ; and sedes episcopi was the bishop’s 
chair or faldstool (sella plicatilis) near the altar. 
See A. S. i. 451.) In modern times the litany 
desk has been ignorantly called a faldstool. 

Sedilia were simply the benches of the people 
(Synod. Exon, 1284, c. xii.), or the bench table in 
the cloister (Ferrerius, Hist. de Kynloss, 32). I have 
found sedilia and reclinatoria used as synonyms 
for stalls, but I never found this expression for 
the “place of priest, deacon, and sub-deacon,” 
until the present century. “Sedes parate” form 
the medieval English term. Forme were covered 
with cushions (bancalia). (A. S. i. 649.) The 
formule usually designated kneeling-boards, but 
sometimes mean the rests of the elbows afforded 
by the sides when kneeling curvantes seu procum- 
bentes super formas. 


M. E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Tue Sea Serpent (4% §S, x. 295, 357.)—The 
following, I presume, is what Mr. Piccor wishes 
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placed on record in “N. & Q.” It is from the 
Times, September 2nd, and is headed 


An O_p Frienp.—“ A gentleman” (says the Jnverness 
Conrier [sic]), “on whose intelligent observation and 
accuracy we have perfect reliance, sends the following 
account of a strange animal now to be seen about the 
west coast of Inverness-shire, and which, if not the 
veritable or traditional sea-serpent, must be the object so 
often represented under that appellation. ‘On Tuesday 
last I went on a trip to Lochourn, in my small sailing 
boat. I was accompanied by my friend and your acquaint- 
ance, the Rev. Mr. ——,of Kent, my two daughters, a 
young man, my grandson, and a servant lad. While we 
were proceeding along the Sound of Sleat it fell calm, 
and we were rowing the boat, when we observed behind 
us a row of dark masses, which we took at first glance for 
a shoal of porpoises ; but a second look showed that these 
masses formed one and the same creature, for it moved 
slowly across our wake, about 200 yards off, and dis- 
appeared. Afterwards, what seemed its head reappeared, 
followed by the bumps or undulations of its body, which 
rose in succession till we counted eight of them. It 
approached now within about a 100 yards or less, and 
with the help of binoculars, of which there happened to 
be three on board, we could see it pretty distinctly. We 
did not see its eyes, nor observe any scales; but two of 
the party believed that they saw what they took to be a 
small fin moving above the water. It then slowly sank, 
and moved away just under the surface of the water, 
for we could trace its course till it rose again, by the 
large waves it raised above it, to the distance of a mile 
and upwards. We had no means of measuring its size 
with any accuracy; but, taking the distance from the 
centre of one bump or undulation of its body to that of 
another at six feet (and it could not be less), the length 
of the portion visible above the water would be about 
fifty feet; and there might have been about twenty or 
thirty feet more of its length which we did not see. Its 
head seemed blunt, and looked about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and the bumps were rather larger than the 
head. When in rapid motion, the bumps disappeared, 
and only the head and neck could be seen partly above 
the surface of the water. It continued to rush about in 
the same manner as long as we remained within sight of 
the place, but did not again come so near us that day. 
On the afternoon of the next day, as we were returning 
home, we encountered our strange acquaintance again 
within the entrance of Lochourn, and saw him careering 
— along the surface of the water, which was now 
slightly rippled with a light air of wind.’” 

The next Thursday, September 5th, the Times 
published the following paragraph :— 

“Oup Frrenps.—A correspondent, ‘T. T. S.,’ reminds 
us that the existence of the sea-serpent is not a merely 
modern belief. In a note on Shakespeare’s Anthony (sic) 
and Cleopatra, Act v. Sc. 2, Chalmer’s (sic) edition, we 
read—‘ Worm is the Teutonick word for serpent ; we have 
the blind-worm and slow-worm still in our language, and 
the Norwegians call an enormous monster, seen sometimes 
in the Northern Ocean, the sea-worm.” 

Sparks H. Wiuuiiams, F.R.H.S. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Oriemn or THE Bati-FLower 1x ARCHITEC- 
TURE (4° S. x. 328, 397.)—There is a specimen 
given of the Ball-flower in Parker's Glossary of 
Architecture, from a hollow moulding in a string 
course at Kiddington, Oxfordshire, cire. 1350. 
The compiler remarks that it deserves rather the 





name of Hawk’s Bell, to which it bears a con- 
siderable resemblance. It is scarcely ever found 
with four petals, although in very late Norman 
work it does so occur, intermixed with other 
flowers, but never repeated in long suits as in the 
Decorated period. 1 do not know what the writer 
means by Hawk’s Beil, unless it be Hawkweed 
Hieracium), Ex. xxviii. 34, “a golden bell and a 
pomegranate,” to form the border of the Ephod. 
It is curious to find that this ornament has been 
supposed to imitate the sacring bell in our churches, 
seeing that the Rabbins had a conceit that the 
bells were enclosed within the pomegranate, and 
Clement of Alexandria fancied that they were as 
many in number as the days of the year; others 
say seventy-two. The only reason assigned for the 
bell is that “his sound may be heard 3 
that he die not.” It announced the approach to 
the sacred presence, and it gave token to the people 
of what the priest was engaged in; altogether it is 
analogous to the use of the sacring or saint’s bell. 
Myself I should expect to find that this Ball-flower 
of thirteenth-century architecture was copied from 
some Saracenic buildings, as, indeed, the whole 
style called Gothic is. It is a great pity that we 
have not more photographs of the temples, mosques, 
and edifices of the East than we have. The 
Christians have borrowed their religion, and the 
temple in which to celebrate it, from the East, and 
architects ought to study the original moulds. 
Wren’s towers are Mussulman minarets. 
C. A. W. 
Mayfair. 


Mnemonic Lines on THE New TESTAMENT 
4th S. x. 293, 357.)—To form a triad with the 
two specimens of mnemonic lines on the order of 
the Books of the New Testament before quoted 
which appear to me rather to complicate and en- 
hance the difficulties than to smooth them, I send 
you a couplet which is far simpler in construction, 
to my ear, much more euphonious, and more easily 
committed to memory, forming, at least, two scan- 
able hexameters :— 

Mat., Ma., Lu., John, Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Ephe., 
Philli., Colossians ; 

Thess., Tim., Tit., Phil., Heb., Jam., Pet., John, Jude, 
Revelation. 

I have always believed the above to have been 
written by my father, the late Rector of St. John’s, 
Gloucester, who had a great spécialité for such 
“conceits,” but my memory may fail me. The 
distich has never, to my knowledge, appeared 
in print. If any reader of “N. & Q.” be better 
informed, I would say— 

“. . . . Si quid novisti rectius istis, | 
Candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum. 
F 3. 

Brookthorpe. 

Tue Reser Marquis or Tuttrarpine (4 8. 
x. 161, 303, 363.)—Perhaps Cot. PonsonBy could 
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refer us to some notices of James, the second Duke 
of Atholl. We find his name occasionally as a 
subscriber to those publications which formed so 
heavy a tax on society a century and a half ago. 
But as a rule he seems to have pi: iyed a very quiet 


part in politics or society. Cc. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The History of Sicily, to the Athenian War. With Illus- 


trations of the Sicilian ( Odes of Pindar. By W. Watkiss 

Lloyd. Witha Map. (Murray.) 
TE indifferent gentleman who said of certain events 
related in history, that they happened so long ago and 
so far off that he did not believe a word about them, 
should, in himself or his successor, read Mr. Lloyd's 
History of Sicily. He would find it impossible to 
be indifferent to the details. Indeed, he could not be 
otherwise than deeply interested. We could hardly have 
supposed that any one had the art so to narrate ancient 
historic, some of them almost pre-historic, incidents, so 
as to charm the reader as if he were perusing poetry of 
a lofty quality. Mr. Lloyd divides his volume into two 
arts. The first thirteen chapters tell the history of 
Sicily from fabulous times and poetic chroniclers, through 
triumphs, failures, tyrannies, and revolutions, "down to 
the period of Emy vedocles (470-432 B.c.), whose figure is 
only one of many majestic figures in an able chapter on 
Philosophy in Sicily. The whole of the second book is 
devoted to illustrating Sicilian history in the Epinician 
poetry of Pindar. The fifteen chapters of this book 
throw new lights on the history, on poetry, and on the 
past. It is no new remark to make that the rhythm of 
Pindar’s metres is more especially under the influence of 
music than that of any other ancient poet. We hope 
Mr. William Chappel, who is studying (that of which we 
are all ignorant) ancient Greek music, will enable us 
soon to understand Pindar’s metrical harmonies, and to 
sing his Odes. It will be something to hear a young 
gentleman singing, ‘‘ Zeus, supreme driver of the unweary- 
footed thunder,” in the original! Meanwhile, we advise 
that young gentleman, and, in fact, all persons generally 
who have historical tastes, to take up and go through 
this admirable volume by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. 


Birthdays: Quotations in Poetry and Prose. Selected 
and arranged by a Lady. (Virtue & Co.) 
In this excellent volume there are three hundred and 
sixty-five quotations, arranged in single column, with 
blank spaces and ruled lines for the autographs of friends 
and others, to be written against the quotation which 
marks the birthday of each writer. The selection and 
arrangement are alike creditable to the lady’s taste and 
judgment; and her book should stimulate those who 
possess it, to make and arrange similar selections for 
themselves. This work is infinitely superior to the old 
blank albums, and is sure of success without further 
commendation. We have not verified the quotations, 
but we commit one to the acceptance or disputation of 
our readers. Under the date April 8, the Lady quotes the 
following lines :— 
“Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done.” 

Those lines are assigned to “ Jacob Bobart.” The senti- 
ment is familiar, more so than the author to whom it is 
assigned. There is a good deal of philosophy in much of 
the poetry; and there is, moreover, no lack of both 
poetical and philosophical assertion, admitting of pleasant 
controversy, and tending to frank conversation among 


those who like to toss a sentiment into fifty lights before 
they are satisfied they see it in the light intended by the 
author. This, of course, makes the book all the more 
useful and agreeable. 


Aspects of Authorship ; or, Book Marks and Book Makers. 
By Francis Jacox. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
A BooK that consists of nearly five hundred pages, with 
two or three anecdotes in nearly every page, defies 
criticism. Mr. Jacox has systematically read to a certain 
good purpose, and the result is a work of literary mar- 
quetry which is creditable to the zeal, taste, and judg- 
ment of the compiler. No illustration of authors and 
authorship is omitted. We see them in dress and un- 
dress ; at work and at play; in slippers at home, or in 
full suit at court. This gossiping volume garners the 
crops of thousands of fields. It may be taken for a taste, 
or be sat down to for a banquet. It matters little where 
you begin or leave off, and it might be read backwards— 
that is, begun with the last chapter and so on to the first 
—as pap one as if read the usual way. One incident 
out of a thousand surprised us. George Whittaker, the 
bookseller, used to say that “‘ booksellers, next to authors, 
were the most stupid and ignorant persons under the sun.” 


Notes, Genealogical and Historical, of the Fanshawe 
Family. No. 5, Fanshawe Wills. 

Tuts reprint from the Miscellanea Genealogica et He- 
raldica has reached its fifth number, which contains 
various copies of wills made by the Fanshawe family, 
with portraits and other illustrations. In the will of 
Dame iene Fanshawe, 1679, she leaves “unto my 
dear daughter, Catherine Fanshawe, all my work, wrote 
by myself, or by the said Catherine Fanshawe and her 
sister.” This was the MS. of the Memoirs which Ed. 
Harris Nicholas edited, but, unluckily, from a copy 
incorrectly written by a Charlotte Coleman, 1768. “It 
is incorrect almost in every line, . . entire passages 
are omitted. Sentences are jumbled together. Lady 
Fanshawe’s quaint diction is modernized and spoiled ; . 

and the book . . . . is little better than a paraphrase.” Itis 
to be hoped that the next edition may be made from the 
original MS., which is in the possession of J. G. Fan- 
shawe, Esq., of Parstons, Essex. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





Particulars of Price, &c., of the »wing books to be sent direct o 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Scenes 1s Fecpat Times at Ursatt Castie. By R. H. Wilmot. 

London, Robinson, Paternoster Row 
Wanted by EB. H. Turton, Larpool, Whitby. 


Icitvstratep Lowpow News. Set of. 
Evrurates Vatigy. Any work on 
Hastep’s History or Keyr. Folio or 8vo 





Wanted by John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W 
Srr Geornce Wue.er’s Prorestayt Monastery. London, 1698. 
Srvarr’'s Taces or tue Ceytcry, 1746 -1846 (with front). Edinburgh, 
James Marshall, 1847, 12mo 
Tue Lire or raat Reverend Divine axp Learyxev Historiayx, Dr. 
Tuomas Fuiier, 
Wanted by J. F. Streatfeild, 15, Upper Brook Street, London, W. 


Bictanp’s Giovcestersuike. Original Parts of Second Vol 
Wanted by the Rector, Dagendon, near Cirencester. 

History or Erox, Co. Yoru. By Mr. ( , of Scarborough. Date 

ante 1828, 

Wanted by D. C. Elwes, Esq., South Bersted, Bognor, Sussex. 
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Nicotson & Br RN's History or Westwortaxp axp CUMBERLAND. 
2 vols. 4to. 177 

Hvtcurwson’s Racca or ComBEeRianpD. 2 vols. 4to. 1794. 

Lysows’s History or CumBERLAND. 1 Vol. 4to. 1816, 

Wuettans’s History or CompeRtanp. 1 vol. 4to. about 1962. 


Wanted by Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


Notices ta Corresponvents. 


’— Under this title some valuable 
last number, in a few 


“Lapy CHERRYTREES.’ 
information was conveyed in our 
lines, signed W. Macmatu. We regret to find that 
our esteemed correspondent feels aggrieved, on the ground 
that the information (references to three books) was not 
intended for publication, and that his was sub 
scribed to it. Mn. Macmatu requests that his noteon Lady 
Cherrytrees and his name shall not appear in the Index to 
this volume. We are desirous tof ul fil every wish expre ssed 
by any correspondent who fav murs us with contributions. 
We shall respect Mr. Macmatn’s wish not the more or less 
readily for the following menace with which it is accom- 
panied “ Tf you cannot do this, I shall be compelled to 
give publicity to the fact that the note intended 
for publication, by some other method, say, by advertise- 
Wa. Macmartnu.” 

A. R., not unreasonably, considers that should 
ingu re after the author ship of a very familiar quotation, 
until he has first searched the collection known as Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, where an answer is most likely to be 
Sound. 

The 
number, 

L. C. 
or any other 
Literature. 


much 


name 


was neve? 


ment or otherwise. 


no one 


Rev. 
signed W. 


J.P. J. 4 referred to a reply in the 
F. Pollock 

well to apply to the Messrs. Allen & Co., 
publishers espec d with Oriental 


pre sent 


would do 


i ” ~ 
tally connect 


M. B. AND SEVERAL OTHER CORRESPONDENTS who have 
kindly offered to furnish copies of An Austrian Army, 
have our best thanks. We indicated last number 
where the alliterative printed ; in addition to 
which we have to Miscellany, March, 
1838, p. 312. 

Grores Lioyrp (Bedlington).—7/ 
&. is “ bra Boroc we ANéwy wpvopevog” 


7” our 
poem 7s 


Bentley's 


name 
in 1 Peter v. 
as a lion roaring, 


@ pvopevoc. In the other pas 
Greek article. 


passage 


and not as you write it, 

sage quoted, 6 is sin ply the 
Erkatum.—P. 

read “ lonely.” 


428, col. 1, line 6 from top, for “ lovely” 


NOTICE 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor” —Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 


Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OOKS, MiscELiaNeovs, 
A CATALOGUE of 5 
Goswell Road, London 
Libraries and 


some rare and curious 

© vols., post free.—C. HERBERT, 60, 

ld Books purchased 

CHE AP BOOKS.—A. IRVINE’S NEW LIST 
f BOOKS, post free, on application.—28, Upper Manor Street, 

Chelsea, 5. W 





To WEDGWOOD COLLECTORS. — ON 

VIEW, at R. J. MITCHELL & Wy’ New and Wend hand 

Book Establishment, 52, Parliament Stree London, 8.W 

geome Specimen of the SMOOTH BUFF GROU ND W EbGW D 
VARE (date about 1765), in the shape of a Pot-pourri Vase, 

3 inches high, and 33 inches in cire umference, with inner lid 

pecceented cover ; the whole beautifully eoriched with flowers and 

irds in brilliant gold and colours, finished with exquisite artistie 

None to equal it in our National Collections, viz., the British, 

Museums. 


taste 
Kensington, Bethnal Green, or Geological, 


WwW HARPER'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
e Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded, post free, on 
application.—32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury /Square), London, 
E.¢ 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3%., 44., 5¢., ond 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4«. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—I mproved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, ia. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. ¢ 
COLOURE D ST AMP ING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per lw Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5a, 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 4a. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4*. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4*. 6d 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


Tilustrated Price 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
free 

(Estasuisuep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, _ 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, i¢e 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or ir any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the vario 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
‘leet Street, 





" OL D ENG LISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound werkmanship, and economy 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 

FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 

TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 

old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 

TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


109, 


Imitations of rare 


109, Established 1782. 
VENNING 
have just received a Consign- 


in excellent condition, in Boxes 
Urders to be accompanied by 8 


108. 6d. 


MANILA CIGARS. — MESSRS. 


& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, 
3 MANILA CIGARS, 
Price 2/. lus. per box. 


N.B. Sar 


ment of No. 
of 500 each. 
remittance, 
aple Box of 100, 








